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REARMAMENT  and  RECONCILIATION 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  con- 
vened at  Paris  for  its  Sixth  Session,  can  bring 
us  to  a turn  of  the  road  in  our  critical  world 
situation.  The  time  is  favorable  for  a bold 
step  towards  relieving  mankind  from  the  men- 
acing burden  which  the  armaments  race  im- 
poses. There  is  also  an  opportunity  to  accel- 
erate measures  for  the  promotion  of  human 
freedom  and  for  the  self-development  of  under- 
privileged peoples. 

The  thesis  which  I shall  seek  to  elaborate 
applies  equally  to  all  men  and  to  all  nations 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  I am  confident 
that  its  major  import  commands  substantial 
endorsement  among  the  constituency  of  the 
Churches’  Commission  on  International  Af- 
fairs. However,  speaking  as  a citizen  of  the 
United  States  at  the  American  Church  in 
Paris,  I will  not  be  misunderstood  if  I address 
myself  in  the  first  instance  to  my  own  country- 
men and  to  my  own  government.  An  inescap- 
able responsibility  rests  upon  us,  by  virtue  of 
national  power  and  experience  with  conflict- 
ing groups,  to  determine  what  we  ourselves 
can  do  in  a world  of  conflict,  and  what  can 
be  done  by  those  to  whom  we  can  speak  and 
who  will  listen  to  us.  Our  first  task  is  to  gov- 
ern our  own  immediate  actions  by  justice  and 
goodwill  so  that  we  may  steadily  extend  the 
area  of  constructive  influence  and  ultimately 
win  a hearing  from  those  who  now  oppose  us. 

The  proposals  for  progressive  disarmament, 
put  forward  by  the  United  States  and  sup- 
ported by  the  United  Kingdom  and  France, 
offer  grounds  for  new  hope.  They  are  particu- 
larly welcome  because  they  translate  the  pro- 
fessed desire  for  peace  into  concrete  steps 
whereby  the  threat  of  an  armaments  race  may 
be  eased  and  eventually  removed.  The 
churches  have  insistently  urged  the  necessity 
of  bringing  national  armaments  under  the 
effective  regulation  and  control  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  they  will  support  every  sincere 
measure  in  that  direction.  However,  in  ex- 
pressing gratitude  for  the  proposals  now  under 
consideration,  we  must  not  let  optimism  blind 
us  to  reality.  We  run  the  risk  of  self-delusion 
if  we  expect  a quick  solution  of  the  perplexing 
problems  in  which  the  world  is  enmeshed.  At 
best,  only  the  first  girders  can  be  erected  to 
bridge  the  gap  which  now  divides  the  Soviet 
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and  the  non-Soviet  world.  Unless  achievement 
surpasses  forecast,  the  program  of  rearmament 
will  continue  and  our  effort  for  effective  in- 
ternational control  will  have  to  go  forward 
unabated,  building  upon  such  progress  as  the 
General  Assembly  may  be  able  to  make. 

In  the  period  which  lies  ahead  with  its  an- 
ticipated uncertainty  and  continuing  tensions 
—in  fact,  even  as  at  this  very  moment— there 
is  required  of  us  a quality  of  character  and 
action  without  which  our  armaments  will  be- 
come a Frankenstein  and  any  effort  at  dis- 
armament a futile  gesture. 

If  rearmament,  for  as  long  a period  as  it  is 
deemed  unavoidable,  is  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  peace  and  if  proposals  for  disarmament  are 
to  have  any  chance  of  success,  I am  convinced 
that  our  people  and  government  must  meet 
three  fundamental  requirements: 

1.  They  must  be  controlled  by  an  atti- 
tude or  mood  which  is  conducive  to  rec- 
onciliation as  a deterrent  to  war  with 
Russia; 

2.  They  must  take  specific  actions 
which  will  consistently  demonstrate  that 
they  desire  and  are  bent  upon  reconcilia- 
tion; 

3.  They  must  determine  and  make 
known  the  conditions  under  which  they 
will  abandon  or  modify  the  rearmament 
program,  and  they  must  themselves  be 
prepared  to  meet  those  conditions. 

Before  considering  the  requirements  of  re- 
conciliation, we  must  look  briefly  at  the  road 
we  are  now  following  to  secure  peace  and  at 
the  historic  event  where  the  quality  of  recon- 
ciliation was  given  expression  for  the  solution 
of  an  international  issue. 

The  Dangerous  Road  fo  Peace 

Preparation  for  any  eventuality  which  Rus- 
sia may  force  upon  us  is  necessary  but  it  is 
not  enough.  Moral  responsibility  and  practi- 
cal effectiveness  demand  that  we  take  the  ini- 
tiative in  determining  the  goals  to  be  sought 
and  in  so  far  as  lies  within  our  power  the 
methods  by  which  those  goals  are  to  be  at- 
tained. 

What  is  our  objective?  Our  people  over- 
whelmingly want  peace— where  nations  and 
peoples  can  live  together  in  goodwill  and  mu- 
tual helpfulness,  where  men  in  every  land  can 
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build  upon  the  best  traditions  of  their  fore- 
fathers and  also  learn  from  the  experiences 
of  their  neighbors,  where  families  will  not 
suffer  the  heartrending  separation  and  loss  of 
loved  ones,  where  young  people  can  plan  and 
work  for  constructive  tasks  and  a life  of  serv- 
ice. In  thus  broadly  defining  our  objective  we 
immediately  come  face  to  face  with  a serious 
dilemma.  The  kind  of  peace  we  seek— peace, 
with  justice  and  freedom— cannot  be  purchased 
at  the  price  of  submission  to  tyranny  or  ag- 
gression. At  the  same  time  that  kind  of  a 
peace  cannot  be  won  by  a third  world  war. 
It  would  in  fact  be  immediately  lost,  and  his- 
tory provides  no  comfort  for  those  who  claim 
that  by  means  of  warfare,  peace  and  justice 
will  thereafter  be  secure. 

There  is  no  way  out  of  this  dilemma  if  we 
place  our  reliance  solely  or  even  primarily  on 
a program  of  rearmament.  We  cannot  lightly 
ignore  the  dangers  from  without  which  would 
result  from  such  exclusive  emphasis.  The 
effort  to  match  or  exceed  Soviet  military 
strength  may  for  a time  deter  aggression  but 
it  may  also  lead  to  global  conflict,  whether 
because  of  the  fear  which  is  inspired  in  Russia 
or  because  of  the  complacency  by  which  we 
may  become  blinded. 

Moreover,  in  our  domestic  life  we  must  be 
alert  to  the  danger  of  falling  into  the  totali- 
tarian practices  which  we  condemn  and  op- 
pose in  the  Soviet  Union.  A glance  at  present 
trends— happily  as  yet  not  too  far  advanced- 
will  illustrate  the  peril  which  may  await  us. 
In  some  quarters  there  is  a tendency  to  arouse 
people  to  an  emotional  pitch  where  they  will 
meet  increasingly  high  tax  loads  and  endure 
shortages  of  consumers’  goods.  Encroachments 
on  freedom  of  speech  have  appeared  and  at 
times  the  test  of  patriotic  acceptability  is  found 
in  the  complete  endorsement  of  anti-Russian 
policies— whether  they  are  good  or  bad— and 
in  the  complete  rejection  of  anything  that 
Russia  proposes.  Loyalty  pledges  are  in  some 
instances  more  highly  regarded  than  clear- 
thinking,  hard-hitting  promotion  of  the  posi- 
tive elements  in  our  democratic  way  of  life. 
There  is  hardening  of  attitude  which  makes 
even  the  most  sincere  opponent  of  Soviet 
totalitarianism  fearful  of  proposing  a line  of 
affirmative  action  whereby  better  relations 
with  Russia  might  be  attained.  If  such  trends 
are  permitted  to  develop  unchecked,  we  shall 
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risk  building  a national  mind-set  where  we 
would  repudiate  a rapprochement  with  Rus- 
sia even  if  Russia  were  to  abandon  its  methods 
of  coercion,  infiltration,  and  false  propaganda. 

The  picture  I have  painted  may  be  some- 
what extreme.  But  let  no  one  delude  himself 
into  a complacency  which  fails  to  recognize 
the  external  and  internal  dangers  which  are 
bred  by  concentration  on  armaments.  To 
avoid  misunderstanding,  let  me  say  that  I re- 
luctantly yield  to  the  necessity  of  “negotiating 
from  strength.”  But  if  we  seek  to  prevent  war 
and  to  promote  peace,  more  is  required  of  us. 
In  the  total  arsenal  of  our  counter-offensive  we 
must  include  weapons  which  totalitarian  lead- 
ers probably  would  not  understand  and  might 
at  the  outset  ridicule.  Happily  the  use  of  these 
additional  weapons  by  which  our  national 
policy  could  be  inspired  and  directed  involves 
no  risk  at  most  points  and  a minimum  of  risk 
at  every  point.  The  compass  by  which  we 
should  chart  our  course  has  been  brought  to 
the  light  of  day  in  recent  months.  It  is  imme- 
diately available  to  us,  if  we  can  only  under- 
stand it  and  attain  the  moral  stature  to  commit 
ourselves  to  its  use. 

Recondliafion  in 
Internafional  Relations 

As  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  was  being 
hammered  out,  the  note  of  reconciliation, 
which  traditionally  has  been  lacking  in  treaty- 
making provided  an  animating  spirit  and  be- 
gan to  receive  wide  recognition.  In  the  course 
of  public  statements  at  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference, delegates  hailed  this  quality  of  recon- 
ciliation and  found  in  it  an  essential  principle 
for  concluding  the  war  with  Japan.  John 
Foster  Dulles,  chief  architect  of  the  Treaty, 
stated  that: 

The  Treaty  before  us  is  a step  toward 
breaking  the  vicious  cycle  of  war-victory- 
peace-war.  The  nations  will  here  make  a 
peace  of  justice,  not  a peace  of  vengeance 
....  It  is  possible  now  ...  to  make  this  a 
peace  of  reconciliation. 

Herbert  Morrison,  Foreign  Secretary  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  expressed  the  view  that: 

As  with  Japan,  so  with  all  countries:  we 
want  peace,  true  peace,  lasting  peace, 
founded  on  justice,  fair  dealing,  friend- 
ship and  equality.  Japanese  aggression 
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was  defeated,  and  reconciliation  has  now 
been  achieved.  What  a bitter  paradox  it 
is,  that  as  we  meet  to  make  peace,  we  do 
so  with  anxiety  and  foreboding  lest  new 
aggression  break  out  from  another  quar- 
ter. 

Dr.  Charles  Malik  recorded  the  view  expressed 
by  the  Churches’  Commission  on  International 
Affairs  and  stressed  the  spiritual  requirements 
for  global  peace  and  security: 

It  is  interesting,  I think,  to  note  not 
only  how  governments  feel  about  the  pres- 
ent Treaty,  but  also  the  opinion  of  some 
important  non-governmental  organiza- 
tions. Now  there  is  such  a thing  as  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  which  has  in 
turn  established  a Commission  on  Inter- 
national Affairs.  I have  been  informed 
that  this  Commission  has  considered  this 
Treaty  and  was  particularly  impressed  by 
the  general  spirit  of  reconciliation  which 
animates  the  draft  and  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  traditional  treaties  with  a 
defeated  country.  I think  it  is  important 
to  record  in  these  proceedings  the  opinion 
of  this  responsible  body  of  men. 

But  surely  concern  for  peace  and  secur- 
ity today  must  be  global.  Concentration 
on  the  Far  East  or  on  Europe  must  not 
preclude  adequate  attention  to  the  Near 
East.  . . . 

We  have  tremendous  problems:  seem- 
ingly insoluble  problems.  But  I believe 
nothing  does  not  yield  in  time  to  pa- 
tience, good  will,  firmness  and  a living 
sense  of  justice  and  truth.  Believe  me  I 
weigh  every  word  when  I say,  our  prob- 
lems overwhelming  as  they  are,  can  be 
solved,  and  a wondrous  new  era  can  usher 
in  in  the  Near  East,  if  only  people  care 
enough.  The  fault  therefore  is  not  with 
the  inherent  recalcitrance  of  our  prob- 
lems, but  with  the  frightful  dearth  of  love 
and  care  in  the  world  today,  or—  what  is 
equally  devastating— with  the  bewildering 
multiplicity  of  questions  whereby  one,  hu- 
manly, simply  cannot  apportion  to  all 
issues  the  same  amount  of  adequate  and 
unhurried  concern. 

In  his  address  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Confer- 
ence, Dean  Acheson,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
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United  States,  gave  the  following  interpreta- 
tion: 

And  it  was  for  this  reason,  I think,  again 
as  Mr.  Dulles  suggested  to  us  last  night, 
that  we  were  able  to  accomplish  here 
what  we  have  accomplished,  because  all 
of  us,  in  the  words  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
all  of  us  doubted  something  of  our  infal- 
libility, and  all  of  us  worked  together, 
giving  up  much  that  was  close  to  our 
hearts,  much  that  was  close  to  our  eco- 
nomic interests,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing about  this  peace  of  reconciliation. 

And  may  I close  this  conference  with 
words  which,  in  many  languages,  in  many 
forms,  in  many  religions,  have  brought 
comfort  and  strength. 

“May  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth 
all  understanding,  be  amongst  us  and  re- 
main with  us  always.” 

While  the  quality  of  reconciliation  has  been 
stressed  in  appraisals  of  the  Japanese  Treaty, 
adverse  reactions  should  also  be  noted.  There 
are  those  who  have  been  critical  of  the  Treaty 
provisions  on  various  and  sometimes  conflict- 
ing grounds,  such  as  the  deprivation  of  Japan’s 
island  possessions,  the  failure  to  exact  repara- 
tions, the  concomitant  agreements  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  Japanese  territory  for  military 
purposes.  The  Soviet  leaders  particularly  have 
taken  exception  to  the  procedure  whereby  the 
Treaty  was  drafted.  Cynical  opinion  generally 
claims  that,  had  there  not  been  a divided 
world,  a much  harsher  settlement  would  have 
been  demanded.  However,  it  should  be  point- 
ed out  that  Mr.  Dulles,  in  writings  and  ad- 
dresses for  more  than  a decade,  has  stressed 
the  thesis  that  the  seeds  of  succeeding  wars  lie 
in  the  treaties  by  which  past  wars  are  con- 
cluded. A peace  of  justice,  not  a peace  of  ven- 
geance, is  needed  to  break  the  vicious  cycle  of 
war-victory-peace-war. 

Even  those  who  have  emphasized  the  spirit 
of  reconciliation  as  embodied  in  the  Japanese 
Treaty  readily  admit  the  imperfection  of  its 
expression,  the  mixed  motives  which  prompted 
its  endorsement,  and  the  necessity  of  testing 
the  effectiveness  of  specific  provisions  in  devel- 
opments that  lie  ahead.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  a new  and  an  affirmative  note  has  been 
sounded,  and  the  impact  of  it  can  have  far- 
reaching  effect. 
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The  full  significance  of  what  has  happened 
in  the  course  of  drafting  and  concluding  the 
Japanese  Peace  Treaty  may  ultimately  be 
found  to  lie  not  so  much  in  the  Treaty  itself 
as  in  the  fact  that  political  leaders  have  begun 
to  grasp  the  moral  implications  of  a profound 
religious  truth.  The  Christian  churches,  in 
various  pronouncements  during  recent  years, 
have  stressed  the  necessity  of  expressing  the 
principle  of  reconciliation  for  the  effective 
solution  of  international  problems.  The  re- 
port of  the  section  on  The  Church  and  the 
International  Disorder  at  the  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  at  Amsterdam  in 
1948  stated: 

They  (the  churches)  must  teach  the 
duty  of  love  and  prayer  for  the  enemy  in 
time  of  war  and  of  reconciliation  between 
victor  and  vanquished  after  the  war. 

The  Lutheran  World  Federation  Assembly  at 
Lund  in  1947  included  the  following  principle 
in  its  report  on  Facing  the  Problems  in  a 
Troubled  World: 

Reconciliation  must  become  a consist- 
ently operating  principle  in  human  rela- 
tions. 

The  Christian  who  has  heard  and  re- 
sponded to  the  message  of  reconciliation 
to  God  in  Jesus  Christ  knows  the  depth 
of  its  meaning  in  the  divine-human  rela- 
tionship. He  can  best  interpret  its  mean- 
ing for  relations  among  men. 

Severe  tensions  and  divisions  disturb 
our  modern  society.  In  varied  forms  they 
will  doubtless  continue  to  appear.  No 
individual,  group,  or  nation  is  without 
sin.  All  men  are  guilty  before  God.  Rec- 
onciliation must  therefore  become  a mu- 
tual process  whereby  men  forgive  each 
other  and  receive  forgiveness.  Only  from 
such  a spirit  can  there  develop  the  forth- 
right action  which  the  world  must  take 
in  approaching  the  solution  of  its  other- 
wise baffling  problems. 

The  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  Inter 
national  Affairs  representing  the  World  Coun 
cil  of  Churches  and  the  International  Mission 
ary  Council,  at  its  Executive  Committee  meet 
ing  in  July-August  1951  agreed: 

That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
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C.C.I.A.  warmly  commends  the  quality  of 
reconciliation  embodied  in  the  draft  Jap- 
anese Peace  Treaty,  and  expresses  the 
hope  that  it  will  be  maintained  in  any 
subsequent  modifications. 

A significant  opportunity  lies  ahead.  The 
quality  of  reconciliation  has  been  recognized 
as  a factor  in  international  relations.  Its  mean- 
ing must  be  enriched  and  its  wider  applica- 
tion must  be  sought.  This  relates  clearly  to 
the  peace  treaties  still  to  be  concluded  with 
Germany  and  Austria,  although  in  all  proba- 
bility the  same  imperfection  and  mixed  mo- 
tives will  be  encountered.  The  stern  and  sig- 
nificant test  will  appear  as  we  seek  reconcilia- 
tion between  Soviet  powers  and  non-Soviet 
governments,  particularly  between  Russia  and 
the  United  States,  to  promote  the  solution  of 
critical  issues  by  measures  other  than  armed 
conflict. 

The  world  is  in  desperate  need  of  finding  a 
way  to  ease  the  tensions  between  Soviet  Russia 
and  the  free  democracies.  A system  of  living 
together  must  be  devised  and  accepted  where- 
by competing  power  blocs  and  conflicting  ide- 
ologies can  co-exist  peacefully.  That  end  can 
be  achieved  only  to  the  extent  that  reconcilia- 
tion becomes  a mutual  process  in  the  relation- 
ship of  peoples  and  governments  across  nation- 
al frontiers. 

It  is  my  intention  to  outline  briefly  (1)  the 
ideas  and  emotions  by  which  the  American 
people  and  government  must  be  guided  in 
order  that  reconciliation,  in  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  becomes  a possibility;  (2)  the  ac- 
tions which  we  can  now  take  in  our  own  right 
—no  matter  what  the  Soviets  do— to  show  the 
world  that  we  seriously  seek  reconciliation 
with  Russia;  and  (3)  the  conditions  under 
which  we  believe  reconciliation  with  Russia 
can  actually  be  effected.  Various  of  the  pro- 
posals contained  in  the  following  analysis  are 
already  a part  of  our  national  policy.  Others 
need  particular  emphasis  so  that  our  world 
offensive  may  be  expanded  to  include  in  truer 
proportion  the  affirmative  contributions  which 
we  have  to  make.  Our  people  must  strengthen 
the  hands  of  those  leaders  in  government  who, 
sometimes  in  face  of  bitter  opposition,  are 
seeking  to  release  our  spiritual  as  well  as  to 
mobilize  our  material  resources  for  peace  and 
justice. 
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I.  RECONCILIATION  IN  ATTITUDE 

A first  requisite  in  meeting  our  responsibil- 
ity in  the  international  crisis  is  the  cultivation 
in  people  everywhere  of  an  attitude  or  mood 
which  will  be  conducive  to  reconciliation.  This 
is  not  to  be  construed  as  sentimentality  which 
ignores  reality,  nor  as  appeasement  which  com- 
promises fundamental  principle.  A primary 
mark  of  reconciliation,  as  it  operates  at  the 
level  of  human  relationships,  is  the  disposition 
to  find  a meeting  ground  between  opposing 
groups  where  justice  and  goodwill  may  be 
given  fullest  expression.  Obviously,  reconcilia- 
tion cannot  become  effective  without  the  co- 
operation of  both  parties  concerned.  For  this 
reason  there  is  a tendency  to  feel  that  we  can 
do  nothing  until  we  believe  that  the  Soviets 
have  sufficiently  conformed  to  our  standards. 
It  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  we  tend  to  be- 
come morally  delinquent  and  strategically  in- 
adequate. There  is  much  that  we  can  and 
ought  to  do.  First  and  foremost,  we  must  get 
ourselves  in  the  mood  for  reconciliation  and 
thus  be  ready  to  move  forward  the  moment 
that  reconciliation  becomes  possible.  That 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  a single  day— and 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  we  may  be  moving 
in  the  wrong  direction.  The  attitude  which 
must  be  built  into  the  very  fabric  of  our  na- 
tional life  is  highly  complex.  To  be  effective, 
the  component  parts  which  here  follow  must 
be  understood  and  accepted  by  a sufficiently 
large  percentage  of  our  people: 

1.  The  conviction  that  war  will  offer 
no  solution  of  the  problems  which  now 
beset  the  world,  and  that  reconciliation 
must  be  sought  to  prevent  war  and  to 
facilitate  the  solution  of  human  problems 
by  peaceful  means. 

2.  A sense  of  oneness  with  men  of  dif- 
ferent nations  and  races  which  penetrates 
iron  curtains  and  transcends  the  policies 
and  practices  of  governments. 

3.  A recognition  of  our  fallibility  as 
members  of  the  human  family  and  our 
willingness  to  forgive  others,  even  as  we 
hope  to  be  forgiven  ourselves. 

4.  The  realization  that,  because  of  our 
domestic  experience  in  reconciling  widely 
divergent  groups  and  because  of  our  posi- 
tion of  preponderant  power,  we  have  a 
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responsibility  to  take  the  initiative  in  rec- 
onciling widely  divergent  international 
groups. 

5.  A willingness  to  take  reasonable 
risks  to  demonstrate  our  desire  for  friendly 
relations  with  Russia,  in  order  that  the 
barrier  of  distrust  may  be  broken  down. 

6.  The  disposition  to  distinguish  be- 
tween actions  which  we  must  condemn 
on  principle,  and  the  actors  who  live  in 
our  world  and  with  whom  we  must  work 
toward  common  purposes. 

7.  A sincere  effort  to  put  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  those  who  oppose  us,  and 
to  understand  how  our  words  and  acts 
appear  to  them. 

8.  A recognition  that  while  the  policy 
of  “negotiating  from  strength”  seems  dic- 
tated by  Soviet  methods  of  expansion,  it 
may  be  interpreted  by  friends  and  oppo- 
nents as  a policy  of  preparation  for  war. 

9.  Patience  in  pursuing  affirmative 
steps— as  in  assistance  to  needy  peoples 
and  in  the  defense  of  human  rights— and 
self-control  in  order  that  we  may  use  our 
growing  strength  as  a deterrent  to  war  and 
not  find  in  it  an  inducement  to  seek  quick 
settlement  by  armed  conflict. 

10.  A commitment  to  take  decisions  on 
principle,  but  a frank  recognition  of  the 
extent  to  which  we  tend  to  color  the  ap- 
plication of  principles  to  further  selfish 
interests. 

II.  RECONCILIATION  IN  ACTION 

The  attitude  which  is  conducive  to  recon- 
ciliation must  become  manifest  in  practice, 
and  will  in  fact  become  convincing  only  when 
this  happens.  At  the  same  time,  sound  steps 
which  are  dictated  by  enlightened  self-interest 
or  political  expediency  may  in  themselves  serve 
to  strengthen  the  basic  attitude  or  desire  for 
reconciliation.  In  suggesting  what  it  is  within 
our  power  to  do  now,  no  sharp  distinction  is 
drawn  between  government  and  people.  The 
responsibility  for  constructive  action  rests 
upon  every  citizen,  but  particularly  upon  those 
who  are  in  governmental  positions. 

I am  confident  that  our  people  would  be 
heartened  in  their  opposition  to  the  extension 
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of  Soviet  power  if  they  knew  that  our  national 
policy  embraced  such  measures  as  these: 

1.  Establish  a cease-fire  on  name-call- 
ing in  all  branches  of  government,  in 
press  and  radio,  and  in  general  conversa- 
tion. The  attack  where  needed  should  be 
made  on  principle  and  not  on  personality. 

2.  Invite  impartial  international  scru- 
tiny of  our  military  operations,  particular- 
ly on  foreign  soil,  by  calling  for  the  use  of 
the  United  Nations  Peace  Observation 
Commission. 

3.  Continue  to  affirm  and  to  demon- 
strate in  action  our  recognition  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  Nations  to  deter- 
mine what  measures  shall  be  taken  to  op- 
pose aggression  whenever  or  wherever  it 
occurs. 

4.  Submit  to  the  United  Nations  peri- 
odic reports  on  abnormal  military  prep- 
arations, both  national  and  regional,  and 
reasons  why  these  preparations  appear 
unavoidable. 

5.  Maintain  a high  level  of  dignified, 
albeit  firm,  representation  in  inter-govern- 
mental organs  and  in  international  con- 
sultations. 

6.  Support  well-conceived  Soviet  pro- 
posals for  international  action,  making 
clear  our  desire  to  cooperate,  even  though 
we  are  compelled  to  oppose  measures 
which  we  are  convinced  will  not  promote 
peace  with  justice. 

7.  Venture  new  approaches  and  solicit 
new  proposals  for  bringing  ail  national 
armaments  under  effective  international 
regulation  and  control. 

8.  With  due  recognition  of  the  purpose 
to  be  served  by  military  power,  demon- 
strate consistent  readiness  to  settle  inter- 
national differences  by  negotiation  and 
conciliation. 

9.  Bring  about  a better  balance  be- 
tween assistance,  whether  military  or  eco- 
nomic, designed  to  strengthen  defense, 
and  assistance  designed  essentially  to  help 
needy  people  in  their  self-development. 
In  assistance  programs,  it  is  particularly 
important  to  give  full  play  to  spiritual 
and  moral  values  which  are  indispensable 
to  mutual  respect  and  confidence. 
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10.  Reckon  in  advance  with  the  right- 
ful claims  of  social  justice  on  the  part  of 
economically  or  politically  dependent  peo- 
ples. 

11.  Prepare  now  and  widely  publicize 
the  procedure  whereby  we  can  convert  our 
armaments  program  to  a peacetime  econ- 
omy, thus  lending  stability  to  our  present 
economy  and  also  reassuring  both  friend 
and  foe  that  our  domestic  economic  well- 
being will  not  require  the  outlet  of  full- 
scale  war  and  that  we  shall  fight  only  if 
others  leave  us  no  alternative  recourse. 

12.  Continue  a sincere  profession  of 
our  willingness  to  modify  or  abandon  our 
program  of  rearmament  when  there  is  re- 
liable evidence  that  the  threat  to  world 
peace  with  justice  has  been  reasonably 
removed. 

111.  RECONCILIATION  IN  EFFECT 

What  do  we  now  foresee  as  the  possible  ter- 
mination of  our  armaments  program?  Ob- 
viously, the  world  cannot  continue  to  be  di- 
vided into  two  armed  camps  in  perpetuity, 
and  it  is  widely  conceded  that  disarmament 
will  prove  possible  only  in  the  context  of  other 
arrangements  to  ease  tension  or  to  allay  sus- 
picion. 

At  various  times  references  have  been  made 
to  conditions  under  which  we  would  feel 
justified  in  converting  our  armaments  program 
to  full  and  constructive  peacetime  action. 
These  conditions  could  profitably  be  assem- 
bled and  made  widely  known.  We  would 
thereby  provide  an  additional  safeguard  a- 
gainst  involvement  in  a vicious  cycle  which 
can  only  lead  to  war,  and  could  hasten  the  day 
when  reconciliation  can  become  effectively 
operative. 

As  a basis  for  discussion~by  people  and  by 
government— I suggest  the  following  six  con- 
ditions, fully  recognizing  that  the  time  when 
such  conditions  will  be  complied  with,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  cannot  now  be  forecast; 

1.  When  Soviet  Russia  and  the  non- 
Communist  world  recognize  and  define, 
both  as  to  source  and  as  to  manifestation, 
enough  common  enemies— such  as  disease, 
food  scarcity,  land  abuse,  technical  under- 
development, and  the  like— to  ensure  that 
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cooperation  will  be  of  greater  mutual  ad- 
vantage than  conflict. 

2.  When  a plan  for  the  international 
control  of  major  weapons  of  destruction 
has  been  adopted— agreed  to  unanimous- 
ly, and  providing  for  continuing  and  trust- 
worthy inspection— thus  permitting  the  re- 
duction of  international  and  regional 
armaments  in  proportion  to  the  progress 
by  which  the  plan  or  elements  of  it  are 
put  into  effect. 

3.  When  “iron  curtains’’  have  lifted 
sufficiently  to  enable  people  of  Soviet 
countries  to  meet  normally  and  freely 
with  people  of  non-Soviet  countries— both 
on  Soviet  territory  and  in  non-Soviet 
lands— thus  permitting  the  free  exchange 
of  ideas  at  the  level  of  non-governmental 
relations. 

4.  When  there  is  clear  evidence  that 
Soviet  policy  will  allow  people  in  other 
countries,  including  especially  those  now 
under  Soviet  control,  to  choose  their  gov- 
ernments and  officials  by  free  elections— 
where  the  right  of  secret  ballot  can  be 
exercised  to  reflect  personal  decision  and 
without  fear  of  recrimination— thus  per- 
mitting necessary  changes  by  peaceful 
means,  rather  than  by  coercion  and  revo- 
lution. 

5.  When  there  is  an  evident  disposi- 
tion, supported  by  enough  actual  cases, 
to  justify  the  conclusion  that  Russia  really 
wants  to  settle,  as  conclusively  as  possible, 
specific  situations  of  international  strain, 
rather  than  to  block  settlements  by  inter- 
minable delay  and  to  postpone  them  until 
a “fait  accompli”  or  a certain  prospect 
thereof  leaves  no  alternative. 

6.  When  the  gap  between  differing 
conceptions  of  human  rights— the  one  that 
human  rights  are  determined  by  society 
as  embodied  in  the  state,  and  the  other 
that  human  rights  are  inalienable  by  vir- 
tue of  man’s  nature  and  destiny— is  suffi- 
ciently bridged  to  provide  a working  basis 
in  the  conception  of  “individual  freedom 
with  social  responsibility.” 

In  advancing  conditions  such  as  these  we 
cannot  escape  the  necessity  of  critical  self- 
examination.  We  have  consistently  professed 
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our  readiness  to  settle  differences  with  Russia 
by  peaceable  methods.  Will  we  continue  our 
ability  to  match  profession  with  action?  Will 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
preponderantly  support  our  representatives  to 
the  United  Nations  and  other  international 
organs  in  seeking  cooperation  with  Russia  on 
affirmative  tasks?  Are  we  willing  to  modify 
our  armaments  program  if  a sound  plan  for 
international  control  is  proposed  and  adopted 
—whether  it  is  initiated  by  the  United  States, 
by  Russia,  or  by  any  other  country?  Recogniz- 
ing that  it  is  now  as  difficult  for  a communist 
to  get  into  the  United  States  as  it  is  for  a non- 
communist to  get  into  Russia,  will  we  open 
the  way  for  the  free  and  mutual  exchange  of 
ideas?  Are  we  prepared  to  recognize  the  inde- 
pendent rights  of  smaller  nations  to  the  degree 
that  we  will  refrain  from  unfair  pressures,  be 
they  economic  or  political?  Will  we  continue 
to  negotiate  differences  and  to  speed  settle- 
ments, even  when  “face”  may  be  lost,  so  long 
as  fundamental  principles  are  not  compro- 
mised? Can  our  vision  be  broadened  to  realize 
that  varying  conditions  call  for  different  na- 
tional, political,  economic,  and  social  systems, 
and  that  individual  freedom  must  everywhere 
be  complemented  with  social  responsibility? 
We  must  be  alert  to  the  danger  that  our  pres- 
ent hardening  of  attitude  will  not  make  it 
easy  for  us  to  comply  with  the  very  conditions 
which  we  contend  Russia  must  meet.  Fore- 
warned, we  can  be  prepared  for  such  a test.  I 
am  convinced  that  we  can  rise  to  the  demands 
of  holding  together  a presently  divided  world, 
and  that  we  welcome  the  opportunity  of  thus 
proving  our  mettle. 

If  after  discussion  and  debate,  we  reach 
general  agreement  on  the  conditions  to  be  met 
by  Russia  and  our  own  readiness  to  meet  them, 
the  findings  could  with  profit  become  the  basis 
for  international  consideration  and  subse- 
quently be  formally  submitted  to  the  United 
Nations.  Something  of  this  kind  may  well 
provide  the  secure  foundation  which  we  need 
for  bringing  to  an  end  the  present  mad  arma- 
ments race. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I do  not  mini- 
mize the  dangers  which  Soviet  Russia  poses 
for  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  threat  is  real, 
and  we  do  not  know  in  what  form  it  may 
appear  or  whether  in  fact  it  will  materialize 
to  plunge  mankind  into  large-scale  war.  In 
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face  of  this  situation  I do  not  propose  a soft 
policy.  My  plea  is  for  moral  integrity  which 
alone  can  provide  the  impulse  to  effective 
strategy.  We  must  always  remember  that 
“when  a strong  man  armed  keepeth  his  palace, 
his  goods  are  in  peace:  But  when  a stronger 
than  he  shall  come  upon  him,  and  overcome 
him,  he  taketh  from  him  all  his  armour  where- 
in he  trusted,  and  divideth  his  spoils.”  In  the 
perspective  of  history,  the  nation  which  places 
primary  reliance  on  military  power  will  sooner 
or  later  fall  before  a nation  of  superior 
strength.  Armaments  alone  will  never  bring 
peace  and  justice.  True  strength  is  balanced 
strength.  The  victory  we  seek  requires  the 
power  of  the  spirit. 
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